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THE PENN PAPERS. 
No. 3. 

The following is a copy of a letter from William 
Penn to Lord Hyde: it appears to have been written, 
by the date it bears, soon after his arrival in this 
country. ‘The language is courteous and polished 
yet sustaining the. character for which William Penn 
was so remarkable, that even in writing a business 
letter he could not but acknowledge his feelings of 
love for others, and; thankfulness for his own 
preservation. We must make allowance at the pre- 
sent time for the different value which is given to 
words; this would enable us to understand his use 
ofthe word “pray,” it was then used as a common 
term to “ask” of the party to whom it was ad- 
dressed. 

The Sr: John Warden whose name is mentioned 
was the agent of the Duke of York who was a_per- 
sonal friendjof William Penn. ‘The tract of land 
referred to, was ceded by the’ Duke to William Penn 
in the year 1682. 

The postscript ‘would indicate \nat muffs were 
used by men at that time, andsuch was really the 
ease, men of wealth then carried their muffs. 


G. M. J. 
My Noble Friend 


I humbly take this opportunity by a Gentleman of 
Virginia, Coll. Hill, (recommended in an interest he 


hath in this Province to my favor by ye Lord | 
Culpepper), to pay my sincerest Respects, beseech- 


ing God to remember and retaliate to Thee and 
Thine ye many Favors I am indebted to thee. I thank 


Ihave sent some of such accordingly. ‘Tis the | Vermont 


Heart not ye gift y' gives acceptance, Vale. 


Chester ye 5th of ye 12th mo., 1682. 





A STATISTICAL EXHIBIT. 

Of the effect of Slavery upon population in the Uni- 
ted States, and in Maryland and Virginia espe- 
cially. 

Compiled for the Baltimore Saturday Visitor. 
BY A CITIZEN OF MARYLAND. 
Number 1. 
The population of the U. S. in 1790 was 3, 929, 827 
Of which there were slaves, 697,897 


And free-colored people, 59.466 757.363 





White population of the U. S. in 1790, 3,172,464 
The entire population of the United 
States in 1840, was . ’ 


17,069,453 | 
Of which there were slaves, 2,487 358 








And free colored people, ., 416,293. 2,903,651 
White population ot the U. 8S. in 1840, 14,165,802 
By which it appears the increase of the 

whole population was ; 333 p. ct. 
The increase of the whites was ; 350 
The increase of the slaves was ! 250 « 
The increase of the free negroes was 600 « 

Exutsit No. 2. 

By the census of 1790the white pop- 

ulation of the free states of the ori- 

nal 13, (including Vermont), say 

Massachusetts (including Maine,) 

New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 

Connecticut, Vermont, New York, 

New Jersey and Pennsylvania, was ‘1,900,976 


And the slave states—say Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina and Georgia, 


God Lam very well, and y® Province thrives. I hope By the census of 1840 tie population 


the Crown will sensibly receive Honor and Credit by 
it. But humanely speaking it will much depend upon 
y® benign influence of thy Power and Goodness and 
there I humbly leave it as thence in agreat measure 
(I must say) I originally fetcht it, 
Maryland Conveyancer I sent a Letter wt" one in it 
to ye Duke. I did y" inclose a natural Boundary for 


In my last p'a 


a white population of 1,178,342 
of the above free siates, was 6,619,702 
Aud the above slave states including 
the district of Columbia, 2,299,927 
Increase of population in. these free 
states in 50 years, 250 p. ct. 
do do slave ss 100 


Exuisir No. 3. 
The whole population of the original States was, 


ye Tract of Land he so often pleased to promise aj V2: 


patent for, and wh itis so much his own Interests 
to quicken St J. Warden in, who I hear is fro Spain, 
& as he told me they call’dhim in Spain Don Juan 
Del Ablo, for my agent can hardly make him under- 
stand Y° Dukes commands w!! want a more power- 
ful Interpreter. 

The Draught of the Bounds is in my agents hands, 
{ most humbly pray thy Favour in its Dispatch. The 
Planters must resort to these Two counties. Y® Quit- 
rents is a penny pr acre, formerly little more y®a 
farthing pt acre, I have ordered Two Manors for y° 
Duke of 10,000 acres a peice and intend Two more 
their value besides ye Quitrenis will be greatin afew 
Y ears. 

I shall add only y‘ my good Wishes are mostsin- 
cere and fervent for thy Prosperity, as becomes one 
y* by all Gratitude is bound to approve himself &e. 

Pray let Pennsylvania furnish ye King ye 
Duke andthyself wth Brave Otters for Hatts & Muffs» 


In Massachusetts & Maine, in 1790, it was 475,257 





New Hampshire, do 141,899 
Rhode Island, do 69,110 
Connecucut, do 238,141 
Vermont, do 88,416 
New York, do 340,120 
New Jersey, do 184,139 | 
Pennsylvania, do 434,373 
1,971,455 | 
Delaware, do 59,096 | 
Maryland & Dis. of Columbia, do 319,728 | 
Virginia, do 748.308 | 
North Carolina, do 393,741 | 
South Carolina, da 249.073 | 
Georgia, do 82,548 | 
1,852,494 | 
——_— , 
In Massachusetts & Maine, in 1840, it was 1,239.492 
New Hampshire do 284,574 | 
Rhode Island do 108,830 | 
Connecticut do 309,978 | 





do 291,948 








New York do 2,428,921 
New Jersey do 373,306 
Pennsylvania dy 1,724,033 
6,761,082 
Delaware do 78.085 
Maryland & Dis. of Columbia do 470,019 
Virginia do 1,239,797 
North Carolina do 753,419 
South Carolina do 594,398 
Georgia do 691,392 
3,827,110 

Increase upon the whole population of 

the free States, 241 p. ct. 4,789 624 
Increase upon the whole population of 

slave States, in 1840, 108 p. et 1,974,616 
It appears then that within the last 50 

years, the population of Virginia 

increased : ‘ : 65 p. ct. 
That Maryland increased 50. « 
That Pennsylvania increased . . 300 “ 
And that New York increased. . 600 * 


In estimating the increase of Maryland, how- 
ever, it should be borne in mind that the cities of 
Baltimore and Washington are included in this 
tabular statement of the present population. 

Tbe increase of Baltimore within 50 





years, was ° . : 89,000 
And the increase of Washington 
and District of Columbia was about 40,000 
129,000 
Deducting from the increase of Ma- 
ryland : ‘ : 150,291 


And the actual increase in the coun- 
ties of Maryland, will then only 
be 21,29] 

Upon 319,728, its original §popula- 
tion, about 1 per cent in 50 years! 

Exurnit No. 6. 

The following table exhibits the relative popu- 
lation of the several counties of Maryland, there 
referred to, in the years 1790 and 1840. 

In 1790 the population of Caroline county 





was 9,506 
do Charles do 20,643 

do Kent do 12,836 

do Prince Georges 21,344 

do Montgomery 18,003 

do Queen Anns 15,463 

do St. Marys do 15,544 

do Talbot do 13,084 

126,423 

In 1840 the population of Caroline eounty 

was "7,806 
do Charles do 16,023 

do Kent do 10,842 

do PrinceGeorges 19,539 

do Montgomery 15,456 

do Queen Anns 12,633 

do St. Morys do 13,224 

do Talbot do 12,090 

Population of these counties in 17901 107,613 
was ; : ‘ , 126,423 
Their population in 1840 was 107,613 
Decrease in 50 years, 18,810 
- pensipaal Po oa eal 
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With these plain results before him, can there be 
found an intelligent man in Maryland who really 
loves his country that would advocate the perpetua 
tion of a system which has already produced such 
ruinows effects and menaces still greater evils? 
Like the deadly Upas, it has withered and blasted 
the energies and prosperity of the State. It has 
driven from amongst usa large number of our in- 
dustrious white citizens, who have removed into the 
free States—it has prevented emigration into this 
State, as well as the introduction of capital and enter- 
prise amongstus; it has impoverished our best lands, 
and finally it threatens to entail upon our children a 
disastrous train of consequences, which no one can 
contemplate without the most melancholy presages. 

As an evidence that the evils which slavery in- 
flicts are not confined to Maryland, we refer to the 
following extract from the late message of Governor 
McDowell, of Va., who after some references to the 
relative condition of the Western district where there 
are scarcely any slaves, and to the Eastern districts 
where they abound, says: 

“Throughout the whole extent of this country, 
(the western district) from Harper’s Ferry, to the 
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EGYPTIAN MOSQUES. 
Cairo, November, 1842. 


My Dear Frienp,—Being extremely anx- 
|ious to see the interiors of the principal mosques 
‘I was much vexed at finding that it had become 
| very difficult for a Christian to obtain access to 
‘them. My brother might, perhaps have taken 
‘us without risk, as he is generally mistaken for a 
| Tark; but had he done so, we might have been 
spoken to in some mosque in the Turkish lan- 
guage; in which language we could not have 
| replied; whereas, if we were conducted by a Cair- 
‘cen, no Turkish ladies were likely to address us, 

and if ary Arab ladies should do so, our Arabic 
‘would only induce them to imagine us Turks 
At length an old friend of my brother offered to 
take me if | would consent to ride after him in 
| the streets and follow him in the mosques, ani 


| appear to be, for the time being, the chief lady ot | 


| his hareem. 
| It appeared to me that I should commit a 
‘breach in etiquette, by consenting thus to dis- 





tant, was founded in the year of the flight 549 
(a. D- 1154-5); but has been more than once re- 
| built. The present building was erected about 
|70 years ago. ‘The fore part consists of a hand- 
| some hall, or portico, the roof of which is sup- 
| ported by numerous marble columns. and the pave- 
|ment covered with carpets. Passing through 
| this hall, I found myself in that holy place un- 
\der which the head of the martyr El-Hoseyn is 
| said to be buried deep below the pavement. It 
| is a lofty square saloon. surmounted by a dome. 
| Over the spot where the sacred relic is buried is 
jan oblong monument, covered with green silk, 
| with a worked inscription around it. This is 
enclosed within a high screen of bronze, of open 
work; around the upper part of which are sus- 
pended several specimens of curious and elegant 
| writing. The whole scene was most imposing. 
|The pavements are exquisite; some, of virgin- 





. . . 5 
delicately inlaid: and the whole appearance is so 


|striking, that 1 am persuaded if a stranger were 


Paayenes pure and bright with cleanliness, some 


State of Tennessee, a distance of more than 400 | place his wife (for he had but one); but finding | to visit the shrine of El-Hoseyn alone. he would 
miles upon the Alleghany, it is penetrated by a few ihe would not consent to take me on any other never believe that El-Islam Is on the wane. 


earthen turnpikes only, at wide intervals from one 
another; and of these few, one is unfinished—one 
just finished, andthe oldest of them al! has been 
scarcely twenty years in use. Perceptibly and ad- 
vantageously, however, as these turnpikes have aided 
the purpose of settlement and social intercourse, they 
have been so inadequately supported, ifsupported at 
all, by means of lateral and tributary connections 
with the vast tracts of country intervening between 
them, that except at their eastern and western ends, 
they heve never been used, or used but little for the 
transportation of agricultural products. ‘The whole 
of its ayriculture, therefore, instead of being diversi- 
fied as it might be, continues to depend, as it has 
always depended, upon one solitary source—that of 
grazing alone for all its profits. 

“In spite, however, of every disadvantage, and in 
spite even of the disheartening difficulties which have 
been entailed for generations, upon the titles of tts 
landed estates under the operation of our own laws, 
such have been the irrepressible energies of both 
country and people, that they have gone on_ steadily 
increasing in numbers and resources, In twenty 


years, the trans-Alleghany district (exceeding some- | 


what the country here spoken of) has added a hun- 
dred thousan! to its numbers,.and has thereby 
changed its population from one seventh to one fifth 
of the whole population of the Siate. ‘Ten years 


ago it paid about thirty-six thousand dollars only in- | 


to the treasury, which at that time was nt more 
than the eleventh or twelfth part of the whole reve- 
nue. It now pays upwards of a hundred and ten 
thousand dollars, which is about the sixth part of 
that revenue. In 1819 the assessed value of lands, 
lots and buildings amounted to but sixteen millions 
of dollars, the land itself being assessed at an aver- 


age value to the acre of no more than ninety-two | 


cents.— I‘'wenty years afterwards the lands, lots and 


buildings of this same district were assessed at thirty- | 
nine and a quarter millions, and the average value of | 


an acre had risen to one doilar and forty cents. 
Twenty years ago, the whole assessed value of 


the other three (slave) districts amounted to a hun-! 


dréd and ninety one millions of dollars, it is nowa 
hundred and seventy millions. ‘The average was 


then eight dollars; it is six dollars and sixty six cents | 


now, being a loss upon each particular acre of al- 
most as much as the whole trans-Alleghany acre was 
estimated to be worth. ‘Thus it seems generally 
that in the last twenty years this district has added 
largely to its numbers; has more than doubled the 
value of its permanent property, and that it now 
supplies to the treasury more than three dol- 
lars for every one which itsupplied even ten years 
Mi 

ago, 

In submitting these exhibits to the consideration 
of the people of Maryland, it 1s not deemed necessa- 
ry to ald any further remarks or commentary upon 


the deeply interesting and important facts which | : ; 
These are so obvious that they can-| scarcely sufficient to preserve its proper arrange- 


ment. 
The mosque of the Hasaneyn, which is situa- | 
ted to the north of the Azhar, and not far dis-| 


they disclose, 
not fail to strike every reflecting mind. 
rious consideration thereof of the people of his na- | 
tive State, they are respectfully committed by 

A Crrizenor Maryann. | 


To the se- 


terms, and being bent on gratifying my curiosity 
I agreed to submit to his arrangement, and the 


'more readily because his wife expressed with 


‘much politeness the pleasure she anticipated in| 


contributing to my gratification. I had never 
‘seen my kind old conductor but once, and then 
‘through the hareem blinds, until the morning 


arrived for our expedition, when I and my sis-| 
| 


| ter-in-law mounted our donkeys, and submitted 
‘ourselves to his guidance. He rode first in the 
procession; I next; then followed my sister-in- 
law; and lastly, his wife. We endeavoured on 
several occasions to induce her to take a more 
\distinguished place, but in vain, and therefore 


‘came to the conclusion that she must be infi-| 
|nitely better acquainted with Eastern manners 


‘than ourselves, and thatit would be safer and 
better not to oppose her. I use the expression 
safer, because I was fully aware that if we ap- 
| peared in any respect un-eastern, or rather if we 
did not look like Muslims, we should incur the 
risk of being turned out of any mosque we 
‘might enter, and loaded with reproach and in- 
‘sult. 

With (I confess) nervous feelings, we stopped 
at one of the entrances of the mosque of the 
Hasaneyn, whichis generally esteemed the most 
sacred in Cairo. It was crowded with ladies 
who were paying their weekly visit to the tomb 
of El-Hcseyn. 


fore entering the most sacred mosque, and thought 
I had been too bold. Never did a submissive 


I followed the steps of my governor pro tem- 
pore. I gained, however, some confidence by 
remarking the authoritative air he assumed as 
soon as he had passed the threshold of the 
indeed he played his part 


mosque; 
rably. 
At the threshold all persons remove their shoes, 
| or slippers, the ladies walking, in the mosque, in 
the yellow morocco socks, or boots which I have 
before described to you; and here I must remark 
on the scrupulous attention which is paid to 
cleanliness; for the pale yellow morocco is 
| scarcely injured by a whole day spent in peram- 
| bulating these Muslim sanctuaries. The men 
| generally carry the shoes in the left hand through 
|the mosque, placed sole to sole, and some ladies 
carry theirs, but we, like many others, preferred 
leaving them with our servants, for the walking 
| dress in itself is so exceedingly cumbrous, and re- 


| 





| quires so much management, that two hands are 





I felt that I had rather have been initiated be- | 


wife walk more eekly after her husband than. 


admi- | 


All the visiters whom I saw passed round the 
tomb, walking from left to right, touching each 
/corner of the screen with the right hand, and then 
applying that hand to their lps and forehead, 
‘reciting at the same time, but inaudibly, the 
|Fat’hah (or opening chapter of the Kuran), a 
ceremony also observed on visiting other tombs. 
Many were most devoutly praying, and one 
/woman kissed the screen with a fervor of devo- 
tion which interested while it grieved me. For 
‘myself, however, I can never think of the shrine 
of El-Hoseyn without being deeply affected by 
reflecting upon the pathetic history of that amia- 
ble man, in whom were combined, in an eminent 
degree so many of the highest Christian vir- 
tues. 

We next bent our steps to El-Zame el Azhar 
(or the splendid mosque), which is situated, as I 
have sail, to the south of the Hasanevn, and 
not far distant, midway between the principal 
street of the city and the gate called Bib El- 
Ghureiyib. It is the principal mosque of Cairo, 
and the University of the East; and is also the 
first with regard to the period of its foundation, 
of all the mosques of the city; but it has been so 
often-repaired, and so much enlarged, that it is 
difficult to ascertain exactly how much of the ori- 
ginal structure we see in the present state of the 
mosque. It was founded about nine months af- 
ter the first wall of the city, in the year of the 
Flight 359 (a. p. 969-70). Though occupying 
a space about three hundred feet square, it makes 
but little show externally; for it is so surrounded 
by houses, that only its entrances and mid’nehs 
can be seen from the streets. It has two grand 
gates, and four minor entrances. Each of the 
two former has two doors, and a school-room 
above open at the front and back. Every one 
takes off his shoes before he passes the threshold 
| of the gate, although if he enter the mosque by 
|the principa] gate, he has to cross a spacious 
|court before he arrives at the place of prayer. 
| This custom is observed in every mosque. ‘The 
| principal gate is in the centre of the front of the 
/mosque: it is the nearest to the main street of 
|the city. Immediately within this gate are two 
small mosques; one on either hand. Passing be- 
|tween these, we enter the great court of the 
Azhar, which is paved with stone, and surround- 
ed by porticoes. The principal portico is that 
which is opposite this entrance: those on the 
other three sides of the court are divided into a 
number of riwaks or apartments for the accommo- 
dation of the numerous students who resort to 
this celebrated university from various and re- 
mote countries of Africa, Asia, aid Europe, as 
well as ‘rom different parts of Egypt. 

These persons, being mostly m indigent cir- 
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cumstances, are supported by the funds of the 
mosque; each receiving 
bread and soup at noon, and in the evening. 
Many blind paupers are also supported here, and 
we were much affeeted by seeing some bent with 
age, slowly walking through the avenues of co- 
lumns, knowing from habit every turn and every 
passage, and looking like the patriarchs of the 
assembled multitude. The riwiks are separated 


from the court, and from each other, by partitions from its antiquity. It is situated immediately | ble symmetry of arrangement. 


of wood, which unite the columns or pillars. 
Those on the side in which is the principal en- 
trance are very small, there being only one row 
of columns on this side; but those on the right 
and left are spacious halls containing several 
rows of columns. There are also some above 
the ground-floor. Each riwak is for the natives 
of a particular country, or of a particular pro- 


We next visited the fine mosque of Mohammad | ger as the tube is held farther from the wall; and, 


a certain quantity of Bey, founded inthe year of the Flight 1187 | ata given distance, the dimensions of the figures 


(A. p. 1773-4), adjacent to the Azhar. This is/may be varied by changing the inclination of the 
remarkable as a very noble structure, of the old| tube, being small when the tube approaches a 
style, erected at a late period. horizontal direction, and enlarging as the tube is 

The great mosque of that impious imposter} raised towards a_perps sibuadee position, until 
the Khaleefeh El-Hakim (who professed to be a| they encompass the entire room. Inequalities in 
prophet, and afterwards to be God incarnate)/the glass serve to diversify each individual zone, 
derives an interest from the name it bears, and | still preserving, as in the kaleidoscope, remarka- 
Thus, we not 
within that part of the northern wall of the city | unfrequently observe the zones chequered by a 
which connects the Bab-en-Nasr and Bab-el-| gossamer net-work. If the prismatic beam is 
Futooh. This mosque was completed in the | suffered to fall obliquely on the end of the tube, 
reign of El-Hakim, in the year of the Flight} so that a part of the light falls upon the convex 
403 (a. p. 1012-13); but was founded by his|and a part upon the concave surface, peculiarly 
predecessors. It is now in a state of ruin, and | agreeable diversities of colors are developed; and 
no longer used as a place of worship. It occu-| if the tube is bent into the form of a syphon, the 
pies a space about 400 feet square, and consists | two arms present each a set of rings, pleasingly 


vince in Egypt; the Egyptian students being of of arcades surrounding a square court.— English | combined with each other, and the bend may be 


course more numerous than those of any other 
nation. 

In going the round of these apartments, after 
passing successively among natives of different 
divisions of Egypt, we find ourselves in the com- 
pany of people of Mekkeh and El-Medeeneh; 
then in the midst of Syrians; in another minute 
among Muslims of central Africa; next amidst 
Maghir’beh (or natives of northern Africa, west 
of Egypt); then, with European and Asiatic 
Turks; and quitting these, we are introduced to 
Persians, and Muslims of India: we may almost 
fancy ourselves transported through their res- 
pective countries. No sight in Cairo interested 
me more than the interior of the Azhar; and the 
many and great obstacles which present them- 
selves when a christian and more especially a 
Christian lady, desires to obtain admission into 
this celebrated mosque, make me proud of having 


made to afford various figures still more remar- 
i kable. 

NEW EXPERIMENTS ON THE SOLAR Secondly, a glass retort, by its diversity of 
SPECTRUM. | figure, affords a convenient means of developing 

BY PROFESSOR OLMSTED. (new combinations of forms and colors. When 

Some months since I was invited by my the vessel is half full of pure water—when drops 
‘friend, Mr. Forrest Shepherd, of this city, to | Of water stand around the neck of the retort— 
when bubbles, as soap-bubbles, fill the upper 

on colors. I was not only much delighted with | part of the ea ssel—and finally, when different 
| the singularly beautiful and diversified figures | Kinds of TERRADATED uae wk nenneS pe 
and colors which he produced from the eolar |e. Peers feud ey a see vei a) ee 
spectrum, Unt Sivo Sirprisd by sper Serena? king to adtehit of adequate deri tion Tiled 
| o € € if . . 5 


since I had never either heard or read of any Si- |. , 
milar experiments. jit seems hardly necessary to describe appear- 


Mr. Shepherd had been led to make some re- | ®"®S; With Crery CHE Can wo easily produce for 

‘searches upon colors in consequence of having | himself. : 

| witnessed, in the year 1526, upon a peak of the | Thirdly, a wine-glass or beer-glass, (of eee 

| White Mountains, that beautiful phenomenon | curved figure, flaring at top,) half full of water, 
is placedon a stand and portions of it are succes- 
sively elevated into the prismatic beam. When 


Womanin Egypt. 





| Witness some experiments which he had devised | 










































enjoyed the privilege of walking leisurely | the shadow of the spectator, thrown by the sun| 
. , . wth ’ » > ) = r) | ° . . 
through its extensive porticoes, and observing | yp a stratum of clouds below him, is seen with | 


called the “apotheosis of travellers,” in which | 
the light strikes upon the reflecting and refrac- 





its heterogeneous students engaged in listening to 
the lectures of their professors. 

To the left of the great court is a smaller one, 
containing the great tank at which the ablution 
preparatory to prayer is performed by all those 
who have not done it before entering the mosque. 
The great portico is closed by partitions of wood 
between a row of square pillars, or piers, behind 
the front row of columns. The partition of the 
central arch vay has a wide door; and some of 
the other partitions have smaller doors. The 
great portico is very spacious; containing eight 
rows of small marble columns, arranged parallel 


with the front. That part beyond the filth row | 


of columns was added by the builder of one of the 
grand gates, about 70 years ago. The walls 
are whitewashed: the nic he and pulpit are very 

lain; and simplicity is the prevailing character 
of the whole of the interior of the great portico. 
The pavement is covered with mats; and a few 
small carpets are seen here and there. 

A person of rank or wealth is generally accom- 
panied by a servant bearing a seggadeh (or sma] 
prayer carpet, about the size of a smal] hearth- 
BA upon whichhe prays. During the noon- 
prayers of the congregation on I'riday, the wor- 
shippers are very numerous; and, arranged in par- 
allel rows, they sit upon a matting. 

Different scenes at other times are presented 
in the great portico of the Azhar. We saw 
many lecturers addressing their circles of atten- 
tive listeners, or reading to them commentaries 
on the Kuran. In most cases these lecturers 
were leaning against a pillar, and I understand 
that in general each has his respestive column, 
where his pupils regularly attend him, sitting in 
the form of a circle on the matted floor. Some 
persons take their meals in the Azhar, and many 
houseless paupers pass the night there, for this 
mosque is left open at all hours. Such customs 
are not altogether in accordance with the 
sanctity of the place; but peculiarly illustrative 
of the simplicity of Eastern manners. . 


| the head encircled by a splendid coronet of rain- | "8 surfaces of the upper rim—when it passes 


|hows. This gorgeous spectacle has been en- | through the body of the. vessel below—when it 
|joyed and described by a few other travellers| meets with the tremulous surface of the water— 


' who have ascended high mountains, as Bouguer, when wwenters the latter, and, finally when meets 
Saussure, and especially by Ramond, who saw it the various curvatures that form the pedestal of 
|in great perfection on the summit of the Pic Du the vessel—in each Pe ae eee sented with 
| Midi. ‘images and combinations of color truly novel 
| With the view of repeating and varying Mr. } and admirable. 
| Shepherd’s experiments, I availed myself of a) Fourthly, double media frequently afford fine 
‘small dark chamber fitted up for a camera ob- | images. ‘Thus, if we let the prismatic beam first 
scura, having an eastern exposure, with a circu- | pass through the upper part of the wine-glass, 
‘lar aperture in the window shutter three fourths | and then strike on the glass tube, circular zones 
of an inch in diameter. When the morning sun | of many blended hues are developed. 
is shining bright, say from eight to ten o’clock,! Filthly, highly polished metallic reflectors, of 
‘I place a glass prism in the beam that enters curvilinear figures, give reflected images of cu- 
| this opening, and form the prismatic spectrum | ious shades and shapes. A cream-cup, of pla- 
on the opposite wall, distant ten feet. The di-| tina ware, having a surface variously curved, 
|rect solar beam affords a brighter spectrum than | reflects an image not unlike an expanded pea- 
when introduced by a mirror, as in the heliostat; | cock’s tail, but far more brilliant; and a small 
and the distance of ten feet is found to afford a| convex mirror, gives asemi-ellipsis, studded with 
spectrum of convenient dimensions for the subse- | gems, well representing a pontificial mitre. A 
quent experiments. | boy’s cap of shining Incia rubber affords a pleas- 
It is now only necessary to introduce into the | ing variety of reflected images. a ae 
prismatic beam, between the prism and the wall,| The foregoing are only a few of the splendid 
any reflecting or refracting medium, or both com-| pictures which Ihave at different timcs formed 
bined, and we are surprised with the appearance | by this method. Indecd, since, as already ob- 
on the wall, around the spectrum, of an endless | served, the least change in either the reflecting 
variety of figures, for the most part perfectly | or the refracting medium, develops new images, 
symmetrical and exhibiting hues more gorgeous | varying in form and color, this new field of ex- 
thanI have ever seen developed by any other| periment seems absolutely unlimited. One de- 
means, either in art or nature. Since every | rives from these exhibitions new ideas respecting 
change in the reflecting or refracting medium |the riches of the solar beam, and new impres- 
produces a new variety of figures, and a new|sions of the boundless resources which nature 
combination of colors, the exhibition may be! has in this beam for adorning and diversifying her 
endlessly varied. I will subjoin a few examples, | works. Nor does this class of experiments seem 
which will be understood to be merely a few terms | unworthy the attention and study of the painter 
of an infinite series. ‘who may find here combinations of colors far 
First, a glass tube an inch in diameter is held | richer and more superb than any which his pen- 
in the prismatic beam in the direction of the | cil can paint. Finally, the philosopher and the 
plane of the rays. Immediately, the several| mathematician will find ample scope for their 
prismatic colors arrange themselves on the wall! powers,in developing the laws which govern 
in broad circular zones. The circles will be lar-| these endless varieties of figure and color.—Sil- 
liman’s Journal. 
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Were ii ot that the subject presents considerations 
of too serious a character, it would be really amusing 
to observe the complacency with which the professors 
of Christianity regard themselves when placed in 
juxta-position with those whom they are pleased to 
denominate Heathens. ‘The superior advantages 
which the former. possess in comparison with the 
latter is a topic that is dwelt upon with the utmost 
emphasis of language ; and the sentiment, manifestly 
absurd as it is, that a literal knowledge of Christian- 


ity ic essential to salvation, appears to be the ground | 


guished are of the most pure and elevated kind ; adap- | living concern was manifested on behalf of that por- 
ted perfectly to the innate character and condition of} tion of our fellow creatures who are held in cruel 
the rational being, and calculated in a most striking bondage. A large committee that had been appoint- 
and admirable manner to bring into play all those ed at a previous meeting 1o consider the subject of 
features of his moral and intellectual nature which | meeting with closed shutters, reported as their judg- 
proclaim his relation to the Divine image. It lays a; mentthatit would tend tothe benefit of the meeting 
| powerful hand of restraint on every feeling or im-| to adopt such a course. Also recommended to the 
pulse by which he is tempted to inflict injury either | respective Monthly Meetings to adopt such mea- 
on himself or his neighbor. It inculcates the beauti-| sures with their own members, as may be caleulated 
ful and sublime lesson that he should love the latter | to remedy the difficulty and disorder that so frequent- 
as himself, and his Maker above all. It teaches him | ly occurs amongst our members at the close of the 
that he should practice humility and self-denial; and, | first meeting; the latter part of the report was adop- 
adopting Divine Grace for his guide, that he should | ted, and the former with regard to meeting with- 
live soberly, righteously and godly in this present | Closed shutters was referred for further consideration, 
world. But if we look for the exemplification of all | to next meeting. Women Friends came to the same 


| « 
this in the general conduct of those who profess to | judgment. R. J. 
hold the laws of Christianity in the highest 1espect, ae 


CONGRESS, 





we are utterly at fault. We see vice and folly exhi- 
bited in almost every imaginable shape; self-love 
modern times have been distinguished for the enligh- and self-gratification appeat to be the ruling principles 
tening and converting of those, who, uncharitably of action ; and so fat from loving our neighbor an 
enough, are supposed to be not only strangers to all ourselves, our chief object appears to be to promote 
that is good, bus an absolute prey to ignorance, OUP | cor owe interest with lilde exino regard to thet of 
stition, and all manner of evil. ‘There is no question | sthem.> T6:tkite a herd badihia:' Ww shentbels eres 
that Christianity, properly understood and practised, | tle; to carry their point be 'SUR Srilles ‘wed ‘avti 
cannot fail to be a signal benefit to mankind in what- ¢ 
ever quarter of the world it is introduced; but to a while they ate practising the cunning of the serpent— 
mind that is led to reflect on the present character these are ‘the qualifications on which many of the 
and habits of those who lay claim to the name of} professors of Christianity value themselves, and by 
Christians, a doubt may well arise with regard to the which they frequently attain wealth and considera- 
ultimate success of the measures now employed IN| sion: ay may be asked what in. the mean time 
behalf of the Heathen. Nay, it may be presumed, has become of those beautiful and disinterested traits 
without breach nf charity and from evidenee already | of character which are the genuine marks of Christi- 
furnished, that much of the zeal manifested on this | anity ?. Doubtless it would be both hypercritical and 
account, unaccompanied and unenforced, as it too unjust to assert that they do not at all exist; nor are 
frequently is, by corresponding purity of action is/ |. ° disposed to deny that there are a goodly number 
liable in its effects to the character given of ear who are uninfected by the vices here mentioned.— 


° ae ( . . ams we T ‘ 7h s 
operations in ancient times : Ye compass sea and | But at the same time it must be conceded, however 


work of the vast and multifarious efforts by which | 





blandishments, to assume the innocency of the dove 











‘ selyte ; *n he is made As 2m ae 
land to make one proselyte ; and when he is m | reluctantly, that the principles and motives which | «Yes;"" said his young friend bel fat) Betas 
| ~ 5 “qo ¢ . — 


a |regulate the present intorcourse of society among} nature has cive 
, ” re tak impartial view of the! ,,, -.. : 4] one: 7 
yourselves.” If we take an impartial vie Christians so called, are in the main almost wholly | This was pre 


ye make him two-fold more the child of hell than | 


present state of Christendom as determined by the | 


moral conduct of the great body of its members, we Christ. If in addition to the evils already enumera- 


‘ { 33 ive j y s ; . 
are almost at a loss to perceive in what’ respects, oF | ted, we take into account the frequent wars, the ag- 
upon what grounds, it can maintain its plea of supe- 


riority over Heathen nations. We allude not of 
course to the arts of civilized life in which the peo- 


e of Christendom, it will be admitted, are greatly : é ; 
saghrianes f ; S 4 past history and present condition of a large portion 


of Christendom ; if we reflect on the secular spirit, 
avarice and cupidity of the clergy ; if we take into 


gressions, the cruelties; the pride and extravagance of 
the great; the poverty, ignorance and degradation of 
the mass of the people which are exhibited in the 


in advance of their Pagan neighbors; but to the ac- 
tual character of those who profess to adopt the prin- 
ciples of Christianity as their rule of faith and prac- | 
tice. Considered in this point of view, we are al- 





consideration the various and superstitious modes of 


; -| devotion the majority of which recommend them- 
most forced to acknowledge that there is not less of | ie | nah Wea ‘eirateal eneee \cathan’ dea 
Tht : | selves by appeals to the physical senses rathe ‘ 
Heathenism, even in some of its most unamiable and | “ Y @pP P ’ rere bt ms 
eer se ae -e.:. |to the understandings of men, which is the chief 
repulsive forms,to be found within the limits of Chris- ne + 
, : | characteristic of idolatry,—when we have brought 
tendom than in those countries which we are accus- | 1 this j : bef ae an Vial een ae 
>s all this in review before us, we are presente ‘ 
tomed to regard as the sole abodes of idolatry and su- |“ ( : p crea 
| picture from which we turn away with humiliation 


yerstiti6n. Let it not be supposed that we mean to a ' : 5 ; 
| r is ts of ’ Y a a and sorrow, if not with disgust; and which, it must 
impress on the minds of any of ¢ *n- | : 
P ci , RES Sa reat be granted, leaves us but little cause to congratulate our- 
ent that there is no intrinsic difference betwee ee 
ae * 5 ; , | selves on our presumed superiority over Pagan na- 
Christianity and | aganism, or that the former is no} , ; ; ; ‘ eae “eid 
: - - | tions in point of morals, religion, or true civiliza- 
more than a peculiar modification of the latter. No-| | 
. , | tion. 
thing ean be further from our intention. We speak 


of Christianity not in its native and original form ;| Chester County, Pa, Ist mo, 23, 1845. 
not as it should be, but in its present pseudo ard dis-| ‘To the Eprrors of the INTELLIGENCER. 
figured character. We allude to it not in its isolated The Western Quarterly Meeting was held last 3d 


or individual but in its general capacity. Christianity,| day. It was not as large as usual, owing to the un- 





- > elas ~ fay . ,_ < ° > rear r ¢ P (le 7" 2re is - 
rightly comprehended, presents the strongest claims | favorable state of the weather and roads. There ap 


possible to the acceptance and veneration of man,—| peared to be an evidence furnished that the Head of 


‘There can be no higher or better law propounded for | the Church, will not forsake them that put their trusi 
the government of the human mind ; and consequent-| in him. 

ly wherever it is properly understood and appreciated| © The 1st, 2d, and 8th queries were read and an- 
it must eventually supersede every other rule or sys-| swered, and attended with some good counsel from 
tern of action. ‘The principles by which itis distin-| exercised Friends who were present. A deep and 


23d inst. In Senate, a joint resolution in relation 
to the settlement of the claims between the U. S. 
and Mexico, was referred to the committee on Fo- 
reign Relations. A resolution was passed calling on 
the Postmaster General for information in regard to 
the amount of revenue received between 4th of 3d 
mo. 1841 and 30th of 6th mo. 1844, whether it 
had been sufficient 10 meet expenditures, &c. 

The Smithsonian Bequest bill was read a third 
time and passed. 

24th. Inthe House, the debate on the Texas 
question was continued by Dromgoole, Barnard, 
Adams, Daniel, Stone of Ohio, Morse, Ellis, Norris 
and Darragh, the Committee sitting till a late hour 
in the evening. J. Q. Adams said this debate re- 
minded him of a scene which took place in 1843 
whilst on board of a steamboat from Montreal bound 
to Quebec. Whilst conversing with a young coun- 
tryman during the calm moonlit evening, he re- 
marked, “how beautiful!—what a magni.icent river!”” 


n it to us and we must have it.” 
cisely the argument used in regard to 


| idoomipadibte with the doctrines and precepts of} ‘Texas, the argument of all aggressors, and it was 


| the only unanswerable argament that had been 
| used in the debate;—it is ours by nature and there- 


fore we may take it regardless of right. All other 
arguments were founded upon imagination and not 
fact, &c. 

25th. In the House, the Committee was addressed 
until 2 o’clock by Stevens of Ga., McIlvaine of Pa. 
Woodward, Causin, and Rayner of N. C., when by 
previous resolution the debate was to close. Various 
propositions were then considered and rejected until 
that of Milton Brown’s came up which was adopted 
asan amendment to the amendment, by a vote of 
109 to 99. 

After several votes according the rules, the House 
upon the report of the Committee passed the Reso- 
lutions to annex ‘l'exas by a vote of 120 to 98. 
They are as follows: 


Resolved, by the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, ‘That Coneress doth consent that the ter- 
ritory properly included within and rightfully’ be- 
longing to the Republic of ‘Texas, may be erected 
into anew State to be called the State of Texas, 
with a Republican form of Government, to be adop- 
‘ed by the people of said Republic, by deputies an 
Jonvention assembled, with the consent of the ex- 
isting Government, inorder that the same may 
be adinitted as one of the States of this Union. 

®, Aad be it farther resolved, That, the foregoing 
consent of Congress is given upon the following 
eonditiona, and with the following guarantes to 
wit: 

1. Said State to be formed, subject to the ad- 





; 
| 
} 


| 
| 
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justment by this Government of all questions of 
boundary that may arise with other Governments, 


and the Constitution thereof, with the proper evi-| 


dence of its adoption by the people of said Republic 
of Texas, shall be transmitted to the President of 
the United States, to be laid before Congress for its 
final action, on or before the first day of January, one 
thousand eight hundred and forty-six. 

2. Said State, when admitted into the Union, al- 
ter ceding to the United States all mines, minerals, 
salt lakes, and springs, and also all public edifices, 
fortifications, barracks, ports and harbors. navy and 
navy yards, docks, magazines, arms, armaments, and 


allother property and means pertaining to the pub-| 


lic defence belonging to said Republic of ‘Texas, shall 
retain all the public funds, debts, taxes, and dues 
of every kind which may belong to or be due or ow- 
ing said Republic; and shall also retain all the vacant 
and unappropriated lands lying within its limits, to 
be applied to the payment of the debts and liabilities 
of said Republic of Texas, and the residue of sai 
lands, after discharging said debts and liabilities, to 
be disposed of as said State may direct; but in no 
event are said debts and liabilities to become 


a charge upon the Government of the United | 


States. 

3. New States of convenient size, and having 
sufficient population, may hereafter by the con- 
sent of said State be formed out of the territory there- 
of, which shall be entitled to admission under the 
provisions of the Federal Constitution. And such 
States as may be formed out of that portion of said 
Territory lying south of thirty-six degrees thirty 
minutes north latitude, commonly known as the 
Missouri compromise line shall be admitted into the 
Union, with or without slavery, as the people of each 
State asking admission may desire. 

27th. In Senate, the above resolutions from the 
House were referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

In the House, The Oregon bill was taken up and 


discussed 
28th. In the House, the Smithsonian Institute bill 


was read twice and referred to Committee on the 


Library. Numerous resolutions &c., were submitted | 
under a suspension of the rules; amongst other bu-| other German towns—for the establishment, at Phi-| 


siness a memorial from Asa Whitney of New York 
: ’ 
asking a grant of land 60 m. wide from Michigan lake 


| 
i 


‘ladelphia, of a grand central depot, for the United | 


i 
'a slight shock of an earthquake was felt at St.. Tho- ‘of American manufactures, ad also upon the stéad- 

|mas, which lasted but a short time. No serious dam-| ily and rapid inerease of factotiessin'the U. States. 
age was sustained. With these immense , advantages, could any one 
Tuer. CrEEKs AND Semtnotrs.—A treaty has been | wonder at the rapid increase 0 American manufac- 
entered nto between the commissioners of the U.S, | ‘UTCS: of ee ae eer supply Pee = Sigh 
sumption? for we must. not suppose, that, Eng! 


and the chiels of the Creeks and Seminoles, by which | adele tall § luded f ok yes 
a . . | goods had been exclude > “an marke 
the difficulties between those two nations “and their a excluded Irom Wie eAAOT 


; 4 : 7 ' . | by their high tariff, ) 
claims on the United States are satisfactorily adjus- | y gh tariff, tor FORFRP goods hag heen, done 
: excluded, by the very low price at which, they were 





| ted. . 
~.. on ; ; , woduced by the ‘ selves. 1823 
rhe Treaty, we learn, contains the following stip- | P y Americans theme! ves Mn dB 

lh aeeh a, id > | the entire manufactures of America amounted only to 


The Seminoles, who have; since their removal | rey packages (the valuation, was, Hal BIVEP ” 

_ ae ae sd = 27 to 2,494 packages ; in 1830 t0,5,306;; in 1833 

trom Florida, been scattered among the Creeks | i 13.907, Subsequently the value of the manufac 
and Cherokees, prineipally, are to be gathered | tured produce was, given, in, dollars., In 1834 jta- 
| Into one district in the Creek country, and form! mounted to 2,085,000, a considerable increase over 
a constituent part of that nation, preserving to a) the preceeding year ; in 1835 to 2,856,000; in 1838 
certain extent, their nationality. They are to! to 3,758,000; in 1840 to 3,549;000 ; in 184% {0 4, 
‘have their monied affairs distinct ;_ a representa- | 500,000 and for 1843 the estimate was between six 
tion in the national Council, proportioned to their | and seven million dollars. Tt, was also known that 
‘numbers, and the right to enact their own, muni-) 1843 one half of the exports:to China had ¢onsis- 
| cipal regulations, but subject to the general laws. ted of American domesties—that, ig 19) say, the ex- 
of the Creeks:: After their arrival in the district | POTS China of American domestics was equal to 


. : : >. ; ; hi . > and 
of country set apart for them, which lies between Ae half of the entire shipments from Finrape ay 
| America. (Hear.) In the’circular he had just referred 


the Canadian and Little sevUSW) the Seminoles, | to, of the date of September, 1843, under the head ot! 
addition to former stipulations, are to be subsisted |** domestics” it was observed, * 'This article is tifer- 
‘for six months, to receive, for five years, $1000 | fered and successfully competed with in all foreign 
| per annum in agricultural implements, and $2000 marke s by the American manufacturers, and Will, 
in goods for fifteen years. | we have reason to believe, ere long be entirely super- 
| The Creeks, in lieu of the country thus grant- | seded by them.” Such were their prospects inl the 
‘ed to the Seminoles, will receive, in addition to | opinion of one of the most intelligent houses in this 


the present school fund, $3000 per annum, mak- | ‘09, who had very extensive connexions in every 





‘ing their whole school. fund $7000 per annum, | P3"! of the world. 


which will be paid them for twenty years. | It is contemplated by the British, government to 
Upon the signing of the treaty, we learn, that | send out another expedition to the Arctic Regions, 
great and general satisfaction was expressed by| With the view of. discovering a north-west passage 


'the parties, and that eloquent “ talks” were de-| between the Atlantic and Pacific. 

iv r > Ty; \, > P| ry . ; 
livered by the celebrated Wild Cat on the partof) The linen trade of Belfast, as regards ptices, was 
the Seminoles, and, on the part of the Creeks by | never known to be lower, but the weavers were in 


Opoth-le-yo-ho-la, who is certainly one of Na- | full work, and the demand for yarns is steady. 


S a aati > Oe r ate . ; oe : ; 
tures orators, [ Cherokee Advocate. | In Spain, an important bill relative to the treaty 


Geewan Lirekatore.—A plan hs been’ projée- | concluded between that country and Great Britain, 
ted at Vienna, and received with much interest by | ” 1835, for the abolition of e slave (rade, was pre- 
the booksellers, at Berlin, Leipsic, Frankford, and | sented » the Senate = the 23d, by the minister for 

foreign affairs. By this measure offences connected 
'with the slave trade are tendered penal—a spomt 
which, ever since the signature of ,the treaty, it has 


States of America, of German literature, on behalf of bi . Enelish Minj b 
a e . ‘ rm . i pee 2 ¢ ste ° ‘ } . Ss . 
the leading publishers of Germany. There are in | 0C°" Mie constant object of Junghish Miinisters to o 


to the Pacific Ocean, by the proceeds of the sales of! the United States, it is said, nearly 5,000,000 of Ger- | ‘2! from Spain. 

which, he binds himself, to ecmplete a rail road! mans, and no establishinent through which they ean | Merchants’ letters from the ‘Danube sjate' that the 
between those two ‘points in a eertain aumber of| follow the course of literary publications at home, or| Russian fleet on the éoast of Circassid' has latety eap- 
years, with a view to make a great thoroughfare to| procure the works they may desire. ‘T’o supply this ‘tured a Turkish slave ‘ship, én’ board 6f whieh, Ke- 


China. ‘Thesame memorial also presented in the 
Senate, 





GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 
Mexico.—Under date of 14th of Ist month, from 
‘Tampico, information has been received that the rev- 
olution in Mexico has not been entirely bloodless. — 
A desperate battle had been fought on the Plains of 
Appan, in which 500 men are reported to have been 
killed, and Santa Ana taken prisoner. 


Tur Coritece Buitprne at Cincinnati, Ohio,was 
consumed by fire on the moraing of the 19th instant. 
‘The edifice was occupied by the Cincinnati Collegi- 
ate Institute, the Young Men’s Mercantile Library 
Association, the Merchants’ Exchange, the Dispen- 
sary and various literary societies. ‘The books of| 
the library association, and the scientific apparatus of 
the College and Societies were saved with but little 
injury. It is not known how the fire originated, but 
the trustees of the College have determined to re- 
build it immediately. 

Iron Cuurcnes.—The Scoich are manufacturing 
iron churches, to be put together like our stoves, and 
shipping them to the West Indies. One of these 
newly invented churches, of ample size, has been re- 
cently sent to Jamaica, which eost but about five 
thousand dullars ; and many more Auch, it is said, are 
about emigrating westward. 

Eartuquake.—On the 7th inst. a severe shock of 
an earthquake was felt at Point Petre, Guadaloupe. 
No damage was done at that place. On the 2d inst, 


| objects of the proposed association. 


want, and open a new and extensive market, are the | sides a quantity of amimtifiation, there were several 
| chests of English arms for the mountaineers. 
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An Important ImprovemENT.—<A native of Pat.| Cit 7 a vie 
terson, N. J., named Franeis McCully, has recently | PRICES OF FLOUR AND GRAIN. 
made an important simplification in the process of| ‘The following! were the prices of Flour, Wheat, Corm and 
spinning cotton. He has invented an improvement | Oats, at the several points named,at the latest dates received 
of the machine calied a Throstle, which compctent | 








judges say is likely to work a great revolution in FOE BE: POORM: ORFS 
the cotton manufacturing business. ‘The new pro-| Philadelphia, . . . . .. Whos 12) 89} ay Pe 
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cess requires less than half the power required by | New York, GOP YB 4B y Hh BBs 








ae 2 1B b cul oF 5 

the ordinary machine, takes less oil, dispenses with anttalai {SRE * IH. T° bi ? or baic e. Sy 
a ‘ reveianad, . . ‘ « } ie 1 Js mi 
the use of hands, makes a smaller amount of waste. | Wilmington, Del., ‘4 5 o7) | 46 b 190 
enables one person to attend a larger number of} Richmond,Va.,_. ‘ 4) 35),..85, |. 40. 1.27 
spindles, yet with all its economy in these scveral | Meyia¥._-_- |.,4 20) 65 -), JO |. 25 
ase - 5 Frenton, NvJ.,° 0 8 ag GP OSH (ah Vi) a5 
respects, produces more yarn and of a better quality.{ st Louis, . 2. cl. 3/50) 63 |, 22 | 17 
lhe inventor has already secured patents for his | Baltimore, | A 43} 8Q | 42 21 
. ’ . - ° . Lela i oF, e ‘ 
machine in England, France, Belgium, Mexico, and | oe : a - a 
a ee a2 S | Albany, . wt I E 1 62 pvSO: 47 
this country. | Alexandna, D.C. | — |} 85 4 29 
; ivetfe 1) . } ul na } OF f, 

Poruation or G. Brirain-—According to the | way ee ane f or a lr ibaticl tn 

. - . . . . >= a aumee ‘Js « é a0 } “ 

late census the populationof G. Britain is 18,655.981, | Bos:on, |. 3 Biases | 50 3 
exclusive of Ireland, New Orleans, ain 1 3 06) 62 | 40 otf) 
2 Pittsbatg,. a ae Pe cor ak | See Pe 

em es ame we Lonisville, | de 25), .65 22) wid 

7 appa a cerste 25) 80 7} 2 

FOREIGN NEWS. Hegoratona. PTO) eit Ge bilg 
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Sixteen days later from England—Arrival of the, | Zanesville, Ohioy. 2... | 308) 50} 
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A publie meeting was held at Manchester on the | on , rs a 68 47 T° 30 

ie ; aireiea tochestery | inthe RQ mii hark 

17th ult. to consider the propriety of petitioning | Perrot, 9 75) ~— ee ae 

: ‘ ; . 1" ; . a sop 4 . 
Parliament for a reduction of the duties on cotton | oledo, . | "3 62] '67 P96" | 26 
Mawinee City, pi comp hy 6B | 32 Tr 
wool iimported, and a strong argument for the mea-} Milwaukie, 4.95). 52; | 50 34 
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Selected for the Intelligencer. 


MORNING HYMN. 


lonely sea, 
to thee, 


night hours, 
For all the mercies o’er my lot thy daily goodness 
showers. 


For thou hast glorified my path, with looks and 
words of love; 

And all that fills my heart with joy, is granted from 
above: 

O, countless are the blessings, which thy bounteous 
hand hath given, 

And therefore do I bless thy name, God of the Earth 
and Heaven! 


How beautiful around my path this flowery world 
doth lie: 

How gloriously thy hand hath piaced the lights 
along the sky; 

The very bids that throng the woods look up ado- 
ringly, 

Ani breathe from out their little breasts a song of 
praise to thee. 


I too would lift my voice on high, and bless thy 
gracious care; 


prayer! 

And let the names that I would waft above yon so- 
lemn skies, 

The dearest to my soul on earth—be precious in 
thine eyes. 


mi O, keep thine arin around them still, in love where 
e’er they go, 
And let thy spirit light their way, while wandering 
here below; 


Be Thou their Father, Friend and Guide, through- 
out Eternity. 


Smoke.—Among the many advantageous results | 
likely to follow the present agitation in England 


classes, we note one connected with the health 


out from bituminous coal fires has been an intol- 
erable nuisance in densely populated districts 
and is undoubtedly the main cause of the extra-| 
ordinary fogs which prevail so extensively in the 
principal cities. It is stated on scientific au- 
thority, that the quantity of smoke hanging 
over London in any one day is one fourth part 
of the fuel consumed on that day, and so destruc- 
tive is it to vegetable life that gardens cannot be 
cultivated in the open air anywhere in the cen- 
tre of the metropolis. Attempts have been 
made, indeed, to prove that the smoke was a 
preventive of consumption. But the damp 
walls, saturated clothing and suffocating fogs, 
caused by this smoke, are so very destructive 
to human life and happiness as to shut out of 
view the supposed advantages as a preventive of 
consumption, and the authorities have been com- 
pelled to yield to the force of public opinion and 
adopt stringent measures for the removal of the 
nuisance. A bill was passed at the last session 
of Parliament, according to which it is enacted 
that from and after the Ist of January, instant, 
the furnaces of Manchester and Salford shall 
consume their own smoke, or pay a penalty of 
40s. a week for not doing so. As a matter of 
economy, therefore, the factory people have 
found it necessary to comply with the law. The 
smoke is effectually prevented by an extremely 























Father in Heaven! all gratefully my heart looks up 


To bless thee for thy watchful care thro’ all the long 
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simple contrivance, and unattended with any 
trouble or difficulty to the engineers; the pla 
consisting merely of the introduction into the fur- 


“In the morning will I direct my praycr unto thee.” | pace of a due proportion of atmospheric air, 
i | Once more the dawning light of day, melts in the} whereby perfect combustion and a considerable 


saving of fuel are effected. 





COAL AND COAL MINES OF OUR 
COUNTRY. 


descend to the river. ‘They are complete counter- 
parts to each other, and their span up and down the 
iriver is supposed to be above two hundred yards. 
| The face of the mountain on both sides is covered 
with trees or bushes both above and below the ar- 
ches, while the «rches themselves present nothing 
but naked cragged rocks, pendicular or projecting 
with deep irregular indentures from the top down- 
wards. ‘This scenery is in Alleghany county, 
thirty miles from the Natural Bridge, and on the 
White Sulphur. But it has been noticed by few of 


There are two theories concerning the origin of| those who visit the Springs, and it has never been 


Mineral Coal. 
First, that it is decomposed vegetable matter.— 
Secondly, that it is the result of chrystalliza- 
tion. 
The former theory is generally received by Geol- 
ogists—from the following proof. 
1. Jet, (which is of vegetable origin) by being 
heated in a gun barrel may be redu ed to coal. 
2. Itis often of a woody, fibrous nature. 
Vegetables are converted into coal by the united 
action of moisture, pressure, heat and exclusion of 
air. ‘The heat is produced by volcanic action, either 
by the volcanic contents being poured upon the ve- 
getables, or by the internal heat below. Different 
degrees of heat make different degrees of coal. The 
Bituminous is made by the least degree of heat; 
Anthracite may be made from the Bituminous, and 
Plumbago from the Anthracite. 
| ‘The coal strata for the most part contain fresh wa- 
ter and terrestial plants, and coal is probably a fresh 
water formation. 


The Apalachian system contains the Anthracite, 


and the Allephan the Bituminous, extending to the | 


West over an immense area. 
‘To have the usual coal measures we should be | 


It appears to have been d posited | 
in tranquil water. It occurs in regular strata in | 


O, look in mercy down, and send an answer to my | any rocks below old sand stones. 





described, or been noticed in any periodical. I have 
heard several gentlemen of intelligence express the 
opinion that it surpasses the Natural Bridge in gran- 
deur; and is not equalled by any scenery in the 
State. The view from the turnpike, which passes 
between the arches, is truly impressive. But when 
we mount upon the top of one of these arches with 
the other immediately opposite, the river roaring 
over the forge dam two hundred feet below, 
and the mountain rising more than twice thas 
distance above, the impression cannot be de 

scribed. i: 


SHARKS IN THE PerRs1AN GuLF.—We were as- 
tonished at seeing so many sharks, and could not at 
first make out why they sbould assemble there in 
such numbers. I imagined that I had discovered the 
reason when [ passed that way a second time. I 
then observed that the sea was tinted with a reddish 
hue, occasioned by the fish spawn whieh floated on 
its surface, and which seemed to be held together as 


| if by gelatinous threads, ‘These threads were par- 


allel in a perpendicular direction to the shore, and 
the red eggs connected with them were seen from 
the surface of the water to the depth of about a foot. 


As these straints were not exposed to the shemal, 


or regular northwest wind which prevails in the Gulf, 


elevated many hundred feet. There are small de- 
posites in Massachusetts and Rhode Island. No 
part of the world equals Pennsylvania in coal beds. 
Ist, Cannel; 2d, Bitu- 
It occupies a part, or the 
whole of thirty out of fifty-four counties in that 
And when at last they reach the shore of ‘Time's un-| State, 
even sea, 


Here are found three kinds. 
minous; 3d, Anthracite. 


| miles long, 2 wide and 100 feet deep. 


‘The Anthracite regions lie to the North East of the 


Susquehanna; the principal fields of this description | |. , 
g | ‘ime we counted twelve of them, and it was easy 


are three in number, with an aggregate of 55 mile 


Heaitu or Towns ANp a rene | in length, and 3 in vreadth, embracing 642,000 square 
S 


acres. 


; , ye ' ‘The Bituminous region in Pennsylvania is still 
for meliorating the condition of the working/| more extensive. The beds vary from one to twelve 
It abounds in all the Western 
of cities and large towns which is worthy of} countries except Erie, embracing a field of seventy- 
note. The immense quantity of smoke thrown | thousand square miles, or thirteen million four mei 

wo | 
million of tons are annually taken from these beds, | 
equal to one-twelfth of what is annually taken from | 
old Great Britain; and nearly half of what is ob- 


feet in thickness. 


dred and forty thousand square acres. 


tained from all the other countries of Europe and 
about equal to that in France. 

In Marvlann there are two fields, one of which 
embraces 400 square miles, the other is of unknown 
extent. 

The coal beds in Virginia are from 40 to 60 feet 
in thickness. 

Nearly all the South East part of Ohio is one 
vast field of coal. Some places will yield 9,000,000 
tons to a square mile and there are no less than 12,- 
000 square miles of coal. 

It is also found in the North Eastern part of Ken- 
tucky, in thirteen counties in ‘Tennessee, and Alaba- 
ma, Mississippi, Indiana, Illinois, &«.—V. VY. Jour- 
nal of Commerce. 


Tue Rainsows at Crurrtron Forer Va.—Clifton 
Forge is situated at the passage of Jackson’s River 
through the Rich Patch Mountain. If Jefferson, 
had seen this passage hefore he went Jo France 
Harper's Ferry would not have been named in his 
Notes. The scenery here is singular as_ well 
as sublime. What are commonly called the 
Rainbows, are two immense ledges of rocks forty or 
fifty feet thick, that rise from the river on each 
side, on the face of the mountain describe regular 
semicircles about two hundred feet high, and again 


In Pennsylvania, one bed of the Anthracite is 60 


‘nor to the southwest and northeast monsoons, the 
calmness that reigns there entices the fish to deposit 
| their spawn in thatspot. It is, consequently, to be 
| found in great abundance, and the ancients were, no 
| doubt, aware of this fact, as they callcd the inhabi- 
‘tants of this coast Ichthvephagi. ‘This accounts, too, 
‘for the presence of the sharks, which, in so limited 
a space find abundance of prey. Atnight we beheld 
‘long, luminous furrows, which indicated the move- 
ments of these monsters round the ship, At one 


| to ascertain their size by the radiancy which they 
|shed around them. I never saw the sea so phospho- 
/rescent, noteven in the regions of the trade winds, 
'so celebrated for this phenomenon; our ship indeed 
| appeared to be on fire, and the flame, which appeared 

to issue from the rudder, extended to an immense 
| distance.— Narrative of a Mission to India. 





| 


Astronomy.—The ‘Journal des Debats,’ in call- 
‘ing the attention of the Deputies to the necessity of 
| inereasing the funds of the Paris Observatory, thus 
'speaks of the imprdved telescopic power to which 
| those funds are to be devoted:—*The moon _ herself. 
| which, astronomically speaking, 1s quite close to us 
(95,000 leagues, or thirty times the diameter of the 
‘earth)—the moon with her gigantic mountains and 
| her extinguished voleanoes, is the heavenly body 
| with which we are the least acquainted. All that 
‘we know of her has been obtained with glasses 
|which magnify 200 times. ‘The new apparatus 
| that is proposed will magnify 6000 times, so that we 
shall be able to perceive the mountains of our 


| satelite as from Geneva we see Mount Blane.’ 


The Pin machine in Waterbury, Conn., turng out 

two barrels of pins per day, each containing 4,000,- 
000 of pins. ‘The machine is small, and of a novel, 
yet simple construction. ‘The wire is run into it 
from a reel, cut and made into a complete piu. The 
pins fall into a hopper, and, as they pass out they are 
arranged, stuck into pzpers, aud packed, all by the 
machinery. ‘This process is attended by one girl 
only, who does the work of thirty by the old process. 
The pin manufactory at Taunton Mass., we under- 
stand to be on an extensive scale. 

Without frugality none can be rich, and with it 
very few would be poor.—Hamller. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
THE WEEKLY VOLUME 


A SELECT Circulating Library for Town and Country, com- 
menced with the new year 18415, en the plan and by the 
original editor of Waldie’s Library, is published every week on 
fine whi'e paper with clear typevand delivered at the doors of 
subscribers : the ma'ter most carefully selected tor the amusement 
and instrnejinn of the Home Circle, from the whole range of Hu- 
ropean works, meluding Misce lanes, Travels, 'l ales of the high- 
est chara‘ter, Memoirs and Veyaves;in snort, the whole tange 
of Polite Literaure, forming in one year two large volumes, con- 
taining reading nyatter equal in quantity to 1200 pages or th. ee 
volumes of Rees’s Cyclopedia, j 
The work contains weekly, in addition to the works published 
a regular record of the best works issned in America, with im- 
portal criticisms on their metits and, pu ports to be a Complete 
history and index tothe ‘ Literary Market. 
Terms ;—Oune copy 4,00 per annum, three copies 10,00, five 
copies 15,00, ten copies 25,00, 
KF Post ge of this periodical under I00 miles 14 cents, over 
100 miles 2 cents. 
A specimen namber may be had without charge at the publi- 
cation office. Subserptions received at the office of Friends’ 


Weekly Intelligencer. or by the publisher 
LLOYD P. SMITH, No. 19 St. James St. 


‘TAILORING. 
HE Subscriber respectfully informs his friends and 
the Public generally, that he keeps constantly on 
hand, a good assortment of Cloths, Cassimeres and Ves- 
tings, which he wil make up to order, inthe best man- 
ner, and on reasonable terms, WM. HAWKINS, 
No. 91 N. 3d st., between Race & Arch sts. 
1-18-3m ° Le 
BOARDING SCHOOL 
OR YOUNG MEN AND BOYS, near Moarestown, Burling 
ton County, N. J ‘The situation 1s retired, healthy anu 
pleasait, the water is pure and soft; the farm coutains upwards 
of 50 acres, withan abundance of fine fruit. ‘t hose pupil. whe 
have a taste fur agr cuiture or hurticalture will be aided in the 
exercise of ihese healthy and delightful pursuits in the intervals 
of their studies, when parents desire it. 

Tue course of study includes all the elementary, as well as 
the higher departments ofa liberal and practical English 
edacation; Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Physiology, Bota- 
ny and vther departments of Natural History, will receive spe- 
cial attention, and be fully itlustrated by excellent apparatus and 
specimens 


the use of the students. ’ 
In all the studies, particular care will be exercised to give 


thema practical direction, and to cultivate such a taste for 
useful knowledge as will be calculated to enlarge the under- 
standings of our pupils, and increase their usefulness aud 
happiness in life. 

All the pupils will live in the familyas our own children ; 
their morals and deportment will receive the most caretul at- 
tention. ‘he number will be limited, and the whole atten- 
tion of the Subscribers will be devoted to the improvement 
of those who may be entrusted to our care. 

The Sumner Term willcommence on the third Second 
day in the Fifth month, snd continue till the last Seventh day 
in the Ninth month. The Winter ‘erm will commence on 
the first Second day in the 11th month, and continue till the 
last Seventh day in the Fourth mouth. Students may enter 
at any time, and without restriction astoage. 

The charge for ‘luition,Boarding and Washing will be— 
$35 00a quarter of twelve weeks, payable in advance. 
extra charges. SAMUELS. GRISCOM, Principal. 


REFERENCES. 

In Philade!phia~Joseph Warner, Richard Price, George 
Griscom, and John D. Griscom, M. D. No, 169 Vine street ; 
Wn. M. Muzzey, Wm. Dorsey, No. 132:North 2d st, John 
B. Ellison, No. 40 Arch st., Lippincott & Parry. 

Kensington—Jonathan Wainwright. 

Germantown. Pa.—Joshua R. Johnson. 

In Moorstown, N. J.—Benjamin H. Lippincott. Chalkley 


‘¢ Springfield, N. J —Samuel Ellis. 
‘* Salem, N. J.—George M. Ward. 


George L. Gillingham. 

« Wilmington, Del.—Ehi Hilles. 

‘¢ Quakertown, Bucks co. Pa.—Samuel J. Levick. 
‘N..B. Stages leave Camden, every day for Moorstown 


and will bring passengers to the s¢hool—those who prefer it M. D.; i K. Chapman, 74 north Fourth street. 
may easily procure conveyances at the livery stables, in Cam. | 


den. 
Packages and letters, left at C. Champion’s Arch St. Fer- 


ry, will be forwarded to the school every day. 
PROSPECTUS 

IFE IN THE INSECT WORLD: or Conversa- 

tions upon Insects, between an Aunt and her Nieces, 

The design of this’ little book, as its name im- 
plies, is to give a peep into insect life. 

The author has endeavoured to excite in the minds of 
children, an interest in the apparently insignificant little 
insects which surround them, by describing their curious 
structure, their hakits, their ingenious architecture, and 
their admirable adaptation of means to ends. 

She has wished to make them feel that in this, as in 
every other part of God’s wonderful creation, they may 


see the skilful hand of the divine Artist, and the tender | 


eare of the loving Father. 
The work will contain about 250 pages, and will be 


printed upon good paper, with clear type, illustrated | 


with engravings, and neatly bound. 





A large and well selected Library wili be open to | 
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SEWEL’S HISTORY, 
OF THE RISE, IEC RARE AND PROGRESS OF 
, THE CHRISTIA EOPLE CALLED QUA- 
KERS.—The above valuablé and standard work is now 1” 
rxess and will be publishedubout the first of Seventh-month 
1ext, in ‘l'wo Octavo Volumes of over four hundred pages each. 
Prospectuses containing further particulars and Specimen 
Sheets of the work, may be seen by applying to T. Bb. Chap- 
uan, the Agent in Philadelphia or to the underigned, the 
publishers in New York. 

‘Those persons, who may be desirous of adding this to 
heir collection of Friends’ Books, are requested to make 
early application to either of the above, as the edition is limi- 
ed—and it is probable that a period of many years will 
elapse, before there will be a demand sufficient, to warrant 
the printing of another. BAKER & CRANE, 
Publishers, 158 Pearl st., N. Y.@ 

Fifth-month 20th, 1844. 4 

PROSPECT HILL BOARDING SCHOOL. 

OR BOYS, is located in East Bradford, two miles southwest 

of West Chester, Chester County, Pa. 

The course of instruction embraces Orthography, Reading, 
Writing. Grammar, Gengraphy, with the use of Globes; Natural 
Philosophy, Botany, Chemistry, Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, 
Vensuration, Surveying, illustrated by practice; Spherics, De- 
seriptive and Practical Astronomy. The School being furnished 
with appropriate iy oot ae the sciences of Natural Philosophy 
and Astronomy are familiarly explained, by lectures and exper» 
mental illustrations, 

Terms ;—For Boarding, Washing and Tuition, inclu- 
ding Reading Books and Stationary, thirty-five dollars in 
advance, per quarter of twelve weeks; other books fur- 
nished at the usual prices. The pupils have access to a 
well selected Library Kach scholar must furnish. his 
own wash basin and towels; he must also have his 
clothes marked with the entire name, and bring a leather 
trunk. 

There will be a vacation of three weeks in the Spring 
and two weeks in the Fall. The Summer term com- 
mences on the 3d second-day inthe 5th month, and Win- 
ter term the second 2d day in the 11th month. 

Application for admission tc the School,can be made 
by letter or otherwise to 

BENJAMIN PRICE, jr., Principal. 

Post-office address, west-Chester, Pa. 3m-14 


eee 
BANK NOTE LIST. 
Philadelphia, 1th mo. 16, 1844. 


Portsdam Manuf. Co. fraud 















CLERMONT BOARDING ACADEMY FOR 
BOYS, 
Three miles north of Philadelphia, on the road 
leadng from Frankford to Germantown. 


yas Institution is situated in a very retired and heal- 

thy part of the country, one and a half miles from 
Frankford ; the beauty and salubrity of the place com- 
bined withitslarge and ample accomodations render it 
one of the most desirable situations inthe vicinity of Phi- 
ladelphia, gg in the country. 

The playgrounds attached to, the institution are large 
and well shaded, affording ample space to the pupils for 
exercise and recreation, without disturbing our neighbours 
or playing in the public highways. 

The pupils are entirely free irom the influence of im- 
proper company and associates; no companions are al- 
lowed them except those connected with the institution. 

Much care is taken for the preservation of health; and 
special attention is paid to the physical as well as men- 
tal and moral culture: and tosecure the attainment of these 
| objects the students will never be left without the super- 

vision of one of the principals. 
The boarding department is under the particular care 
of the parents of the subscribers. ‘The students are made 
| to feel as much as possible at home, and both in the 
| family and in the school no exertions are spared that will 
contribute to their learning and happiness. 

A full course of study embraces all the elementary and 
nearly all the higher departments of Science, with the an- 
cient and modern Languages. 

The pupils of he Elementary department are especi- 
ally attended to; great care is taken to give them a prac- 
tical understanding of such subjects as they may have 
tolearn. The most approved class books are used, and 
the best methods carefully consulted in imparting instruc- 
tion fom them. 

The students in the Mathematical department will re- 
ceive prompt attention at alltimes, This course includes 
Algebra; Geometry, with applications to artificer’s work; 
Mensuration of planesand solids, and mechanical philos- 
| ophy; Surveying, practical or theoretieal; and Analytical 
| Geometry. 

A Solarand Oxy-hydrogen Microscope, and a large and 
| valuable colleetion of Anatomical Preparations have 





A e-essensnenne 





| been procured to assist the pupils in the acquisition of 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


| a know ledge of Natural History. : .,, | Philadelphia banks, par} Red Backs 1 a 60 di- 
| ‘The Natural Sciences, during the winter season, will | Man. and Mec. bank, par} Post notes on the various N. 
receive due attention; and to render their acquisition | Moyamensing bank, pars Y. banks no value. 


Penn lownship bank, |, par NEW J RSY. 


| easy and interesting, numerous experiments will be given | P 
U. 8. Bank notes, 25 dis} Mechanics and Manufacturs 





with superior apparatus. . - nf 
Lectures on the application of Chemistry to \griculture aes = se "i bk, . — - 
; ; ; 7 in ‘ neeion ban a 
: . ates » taken . , 2 ace , 
— eran during the ae rey lectures are | Garmensewn, par’ Plainfield bank 1 dis 
esigned to impart such a knowledge of chemistry to| Del, Go. at Chester, par, State bank at Camden _—s par 
the pupils as will enable them to apply its principles to | Chester Co. W. Chester, par} Cumberland bank par 
| Agriculture. The formation of arable land from sterile, | Montgomery county, par} Mount Holly, par 
/the analysis of soils and the chemical comp: sition o Farmers’ bk, Bucks co, — parjSalem Banking Co. par 
| grains, grasses etc. will compose the most prominent Varmers bk, Reading, # dis; Monmouth Bank — broke 
| features of this course. Seaton. ,, Par} N. Hope, Del. Bridge 1 dis 
The charge for Tuition in Enclish is £35 per < Northampton, old 80a 90; I'ren. Banking Co.old par 
ve Charge for Tuition In English 18 389 per qr. Lancaster bank,  - pars All other banks do 
No| (payable in advance) including boarding, washing and | Far. bk, Lancaster, par} Wash. Banking Co. broke 
| mending, the use of English books, lights, fuel, &. and | Lebanon, 7 dis? Franklin bank, do 
for the ancjent and modern Languages, each $5 per qr. eee. ; aan! City Bank do 
additional. Middletown, dis; Monmouth. do 
All letters must be addressed to “Clermont Academy, Carlisle, 1 dis; N. J. Manufac. Co. do 
near Frankford. Pa.” Columbia Bridge, par’ Protec. and Lombard, do 
c ’ . N » ‘S > Ls 
SAMUEL Y. BUCKMAN, 25... mi eemheriand, , Bass Base bank 3 renton, do 
EDWIN D. BLCKMAN ¢ Principals. | Miners’ bk, Potts. is; Bank of N. Brunswick, de 
‘ ‘ tes Wy’g bk, Wilkesb’e, 14 dis’ Mec, bk, Paterson, do 
REFERENCES. Pitts. demand notes, oo Under $5's, i dis 
yas : ; ie c ** certificates, isi MARYLAND. 
Gillingham. * itis In Philad Iphia—Samne} Badger, 60 Walnut street, | ss post notes, } dis Baltimore banks, dis 
‘© Evesham, N. J.—Zebedee M. Wills, Andrew 3riscom. | John H. Cavender, 348 N. Fifth st.; Marmaduke W atson, | Towanda, 60a 76) Patapsco bank, 4do 
193 N. 2nd st. William ©. Murphy, John Swift, Daniel York, 1 dis} Mineral bank, dis 
: Sa ‘ i _ | Fitter, John Stordivant, Congress Hall Chesnut st,, Ezra | Gettsburg, ] dis’ Fredericktown, 1 dis 
“ Frankford, Pa.—Isaac. Whitelock, Wm. Griscom, jr. | Holden, editor of the Saturday Courier; George F. Mc- Chambersburg, 1 dis} Hagerstown, dis 
Calmont, Commerce st, Alonzo Betancourt, 284 N. 6th W aynesb g e notes, 5 dip Farmers’ aud — La- 
‘i a eal ya : s s | demand notes, dis} gefstown, no sale. 
Bt. § Peter | aryewe St. George's Alley, J. Rhea Barton, 8. Brownsville p. nates, 2 dis: Westminster, dia 
W. corner of Chesnut and Juniper sts.; N. Shoemaker, | demand notes, 3 dis: Williamsport dis 
| Erie, 2 dis’ Cumberland, 1 dis 
‘ ry , | Rew “ B. . > > * . e . 
In Germantown—Thomas F. Betton, M. D; P. R, a rks At bk., 68 Rel, 30, eer tty 2 dis 
Freas, editor of the Germantown Telegraph. onesdale, iF is. ‘ranklin bank, 4 dis 
B71, wrt : 5 Bk. Susquehanna co. 40 dis} Susquehanna, broke 
* In Wilmington—Willian. Warner. Lewistown, 14 dis} Millington, broke 
In Salem N.J.—Minor Harvey, Aaron B. Ivins, | Lum. bk, Warren, f0 | 4Frederick County bk, = # dis 
West Branch bank, 1} dis’ Broken bks, various prices 
In Bucks county, Pa—Joshua Buckman, Jonathan | sew wost. ‘Beliimere “ane Ohio BR. R. 
| Poasor, George M. Ivins, Jonathan Fell, Jonathan P. New York City, par, notes, par 
Magill, William Watson. | Globe bank, fraud DELAWARE. 
weir. . itz. ; ied _ | North River Bank'g Co! do} Bank of Delaware, par 
‘ In Philadelphia County—Robert Buckman, oshua | City Trust and Benk'g Celdo} Wilmington and Breo. |)! “par 
ell. ' : . | Wool Growers’ bank, 25 dis'Farmers’ bk. Delaware, par 
In Downingtown, Pa—Ezra Hoopes. | Com. bk, New York, 2 dis) Union bank, par 
een - ~ |} Lafavette bank, de {Bank of Smyma, er 
WILLIAM D. PARRISH’S 'N. Y. Bkg. Co 60 do} Under $5’, i Gis 
~~ Deer . Ps. pe ry Dock bank L dos DIS. OF COLUMBIA. 
ALSALE DWE tL, ape nr ! 1.ag yy arenouse nk, 
\ oy * a 7 . ae ace oe ahiive ~ eth , |} N. Am. Trust Co. 2 de} Washington City, dis 
| Philadelphia. | All solvent banks 4» }} Georgetown, dis 
s | Country banks. * dis} Far and Mechanics’, dis 
COUN@RY MERCHANTS and TEACHERS supplied with | Except bk of Colombia, ) Alexandria, § dis 
| a general assortment Of Writing, Printing and Wrapping Pa- Green Co... Hudson, ~-. Bank of Alexandria, broke 
pers: wall and curtain papers, bonne t boards, &c. Also, th Middle Districts,— - ’ MecHanics’ bank, broke 
Standard School Books, Blank Books, ink, Ink Powder, | Platsburg, Niagara, S| VIRGINIA. 
Slates, Quills, Steel Pens, and Stationery in general, allof| Wash. and Warren, £2 Bk. of Va. & branches, 1 dis 
which are offered at the lowest wholesale prices. __ Mer. and Planters’, |) | }Farmers’ bk & bra’s, 1 dis 
7 Country rags bought for cash, or in exchange for goods | Del. Co, bank, fraud} Val. bk & branch, 1 dis 
at cash prices, 4m20-ly Ex. bank, Po’keepsie do jEx. bk & branches, 1 dis 


Price, 624 cents per copy. 
9n21-3m* 
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CHAPMAN & JONES, 
BOOK AND JOB PRINTING 


SSTABLISHMENT, 
No. 3 South Fifth St., near Market. 


“eR eE vO" OOo" 


The subscribers would respectfully call the attention of their 
friends to their new Book ad Sab Printing Office, 
which is supplied with a very extensive va- 
riety of New materials, presses, etc. 


BOOKS, HANDBILLS, CATALOGUES, 
PAMPHLETS, CIRCULARS, NOTICES, 
CARDS, STORE BILLS, BLANKS, &c.&c. 


Executed with despatch, and in a style which, for neatness 
and clearness of impression, will compare with the work of 
a other establishment... Our prices are such as we believe 


will in all cases render satisfaction. 
JOSIAH CHAPMAN, 
JONATHAN T. JONES. 
FE oorner of Fifth and Merchant Sts. near the ** Black Bear.”’ 


CABINET WARE ROOMS. 

¢ . DILLWYN JONES, 62 South Fonrth St. corner 

¢ of Library, offers for salea variety cf Cabinet Fur- 
niture made in the best manner, which will be sold on 
reasonable terms. Persons furnishing are invited to cal] 
and examine the stock. 

Furnifure repaired and varnished. Beds, Mattresses 
and Cushions made to order. 

UNDERTAKING. 

Red Cedar, Mahogany and Walnut Coffins and Cases, 

Hearse, Carriagés, and all essentials for funerals furnish- 


ed ly 


JUST PUBLISHED 

HE MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND GOSPEL 

. LABORS OF SAMUEL FOTHERGILL, WITH 
SELECTIONS)“ FROM HIS CORRESPONDENCE, 
&c., By George Crosfield. First American fromthe Eng- 
lish edition—in one. Octavo, Volume of over five hundred 
pages. Price in neat muslin binding, $2, sheep, (Library 
atyle,) $2 25: For sale by BAKER & CRANE, 

158 Pearl street, N. Y. 

*.*Agents forthe sale of John and Isaac Comly’s publi- 

oauons. 


ISAAC DIXON, 
toss AND WATCH MAKER, No. 150 South Street 
4 Cvors below Fourth, Philadelphia. 


NEW DRY GOODS STORE. 
ae VAL.—The subseriber having completed his 
arrangements in fitting up the establishment at the 
N.E corner of Fourth and Arch sts(formerly occupied by 
J. W. Gibbs, laterly by Evans and Tmple) informs the 


public that he has removed from his old stand at the N: 
W. corner (opposite) and will open this morning a large 


and splendid variety of the newest and most approved | 


styles of seasonable DRY GOODS, many of which 
were purchased at the late extensive Public Sales, at 
prices much below the importation cost and will be sold 
as heretofore, at a small advance, for cash. 

The assortment of DRESS GOODS is equal if not su- 
perior, to any offered, particular attention being paid to 
tyle and proper combination of colors, as well as to 
quality. 

Gare also is taken to have an extensive assortment of 
such PLAIN GOODS as are in the market, of approved 
description, and at the lowest prices. 

The attention of persons purchasing wholesale or retail 
is solicited. 

CHARLES ADAMS, 
N. E corner Fourth and Arch sts. 
llth mo. 2, 1844. 


QUEENSWARE. 
We have received per recent arrivals, a general assort- 
ment of 
CHINA, GLASS & QUEENS WARE, 
consisting of assortments of Ware of the various colours. 
Also Granite and fancy coloured yellow stone ware of 
new styles & patterns with a variety of 


DINING SETS complete 
TEA SETS do 
TOILET SETS do 


We would respectfully call the attention of our friends 
and country merchants generally, to the above, as they 
will be sold very low for cash. 
WRIGHT & WHARTON. 
™ North 3rd st.Philadelphia. 
i’ S. Just received perShenandoah a full assortment 
of FLOWN BLUE WARE consisting of Dining, Tea 
& Toilet sets which we offer for sale by the package or 
retail. 11m2-3m 
NEW STOCK OF DRY GOODS. 
F¥EHLE Subscriber takes this method. to inform his friends that he 
has taken the Store, No. 61 North Second Street, below 
Arch St., and has now on hand and is constantly receivingdirec- 
from the New York market, a full supply of FANCY and STA. 
PLE DRY GOODS, which he issatisfied will be found at as low 
ces at the above NO. as at any other Store in thecity. Par- 
reular altention paidto goods suitable for Friends’ wear. 


M. BUZBY | 


FRIENDS’ WEEKLY INTELLIGENCER. 





THE AMERICAN JOURNAL ease, expedition, and beauty, and in wharever style the 


F Science and Arts,is published in quarterly numbers, ancy may dictate, 
at New Haven, Connecticut, and in two semi-an- 
nual volumes of 400 or more pages each. Each number 
contains atleast 200 pages, closly and handsomely prin- | 
ted on good paper, and fully illustrated by engravings.| | have examined ** Woolley’s Copy Books,” designed 
The subscription price is six dollars per yearto those | to facilitate the teaching of Penmanship by the Carstair 
who receive it without expense to themselves. But to! jan System, and I think them decidedly superior to any 
those who receive it by mail five dollars per year in ad- | other published copy books with which Iam acquainted. 
vance. vo Should they be approved by the Controllers and Di- 


FROM THE TEACHERS IN SEVERAL OF THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


Remittances should be made, if possible, in Eastern 
money, but if that cannot be obtained, the best: bills 
which can be had of specie paying banks, may be substi- 
tuted. Subscribers will remember the regulation of the 
post office department, by which postmasters are authori- 
zed to remit payments for periodical works free of postage 
if the letter containing the remittance is subscribed by 
themselves. B. & B. SILLIMAN, 

Editors Am. Journ. Science and Arts. 

Complete sets, now 46 volumes, are furnished to order 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
Letters of Martha Smith, with a Memoir of her Life, prepared 


by a few of her particular friends. Price 374 ce 8s. 
T: E, CHAPMAN, 74 North Fourth St, 


DRUGS AND CHEMICALS. 
See INK, for marking on linen, both withfand 
without mordant—warranted. #« 

WARRINER’S SILVERING SOLUTION, for renewing 
old plated ware and producing by a single application a plate 
of pure silver, on brass or german-silver candlesticks, door- 
knobs, castors, &c. saree 

SUPERIOR TEABERRY MOUTH WASH, an excellent ar- 
ticle for cleansing and preserving the teeth and gums. * 

IMPROVED YEAST POWDERS for making light batter in 
a few minutes, put up with full directions for use. 

CARBONATED SODAIC POWDERS, which furnish {an 
agreeable and refreshing summer drink. 

Also, SUPERIOR MINERAL WATER on draught, or put 
upin bottles for family use. For sale,together with a large as 
\ 


sortment of Drugs, Medicines, English and French Perfume- 
ry, Fancy and Sfaving Soaps, &c. &c., at Edward Parrish’s 
| Family Medicine and Prescription Store, N. W. corner Ninth 
and Chesnut streets, Philadelphia. 4m13 
WATCHES, CLOCKS AND SILVER WARE. 
A large assortment of English, Swiss and French gold 
| and silver Lever, Duplex, Horizontal, L’epine and 
plain watches made by the most approved makers, Silver 
d ea spoons, Spectacles Thimbles, Gold Chains 
of Jewellery also, 
8 day and 30 hour Clocks, NB Clocks and Watches 
carefully repared and waranted. 
HENRY ORMSBY, 366 north Second St 
Above Green st, opposite the Bucks Co. Hotel. 
1im2-6m 


SUPERIOR INDELIBLE INK. 
oo. very superior Indelible Ink, used without a 
preparation, warranted to produce a beautiful black in a 
few minutes, that will not wash out. Also, CONGRESS INK, 
black, blue, or red. Ink Powder, &c. &c. 


Sold wholesale and retail, by ' 
WM. D. PARRISH, 
ly 4 north Fifth Street, 2 doors above Market.&& 


SAMUEL FOTHERGILL’S MEMOIRS. ~ 
TUST RECEIN ED, The Memoirs of Samuel Fothergill, 


1 vol, 8vo. For sale by 
T, E. CHAMAN, 74 north Fourth street. 


WOOLLEY’S COPY BOOKS. 
Published by ‘[. E. Chapman, 74 north Fourth street, 


- urging the claims of these valuable and popular 
works upon the attention of school teachers, and all 











others who are interested in the education of youth, we | 


would briefly refer to the advantages which they pos- 
sess over all similar publications now in use. We are 
aware that many and various systems have already been 
sent forth to the public: indeed, so common have they 
become, that scarcely a writing-master can be found,who 
has not his * original system.’’ But, as an evidence of 
their want of merit, they seldom flourish beyond the spot 
where they spring up, and but rarely outlive their au- 
thors. Even among those which have gained the most 
popularity, it will be noticed that thei: ingenuity has 
been taxed more to improve the shape of the letters and 
the general style, than in simplifying and rendering 
more easy the means of imparting to others a practical 
knowledge of an art, the foundation of all arts. And it 


is this which constitutes the distinctive feature of the | 


celebrated system of Carstairs. This system teaches 
thatit matters little what style is assumed, so that it is 
easily read and written, and supples the purposes for 
which it was designed. Its objeetis to accomplish in 
months, that which has hitherto demanded years, It 
proceeds, in a philosophical manner, to asvertain the 
principles upon wl.ich the art of writing is fognded. It 
discovers that all good penmen, who write with ease, 
freedom, and facility, no matter how or wnere they ac- 
| quired them, exercise almost invairably the same move 
ments. It defines these movements, and so simplifies 
| them, that they may be imparted to others with but little 
cost of time orlabor. And when ihe young hand once 
| becomes practically familiar with these movements, he 
is completely master of the art. He can write wtih 


| rectors, I should immediately commence using them in 
| the school under my care. Very respectfully, 
James Ruoaps 
Principal, N. W. Public School 


] have examined Woolley’s Carstairian Systemof 
Penmanship, and believe it is calculated to facilitate the 
acquisition of an easy and correct hand, in a superior 
manner to any that has been adopted. 

Mary H Mrppieton 
Principal Female Dep. 3d St. Public Schoo! 


Dear Sir—I have examined your series of Copy 
Books, and from having partially pursued the same sys- 
tem for several months, have no hesitationin saying that 
it possesses decided advantages over the usual methods 
of writing as taugh in our He and thatif your Co- 
py Books are introduced by the board of Controllers, it 
will soon be the only system made use of. Yours, &e. % 

Wixtson H, Pie, 
Principal N. E. Public School. 


Dear Sir—I have cursorily examined the Copy Books 
you submitted to me onthe * Carstairian System of Pen- 
manship, by G. W. Woolley,” and am of opinion that 
they are peculiarly calculated to give freedom to the 

|hand, and to make good writers if they are closely ad- 
| hered to, With much reepect, I am yours, &c. 
W. G. E. Aenew, 
Principal Zane St. School, Boys’ Department. 
I concur with the above. Lypia C, Smiru. 
Principal Female Department. 
| FROM A NUMBER OF THE PUPILS OF G, W. WOOL- 
LEY IN PHILADELPHIA. 


The undersigned having taken lessons of G. W. 
Woolley on the Carstairian System of Penmanship, be- 
| lieve it due to the cause of education and science to re- 
'commend this system, as taught by him, to all those who 
are desirous of improving their knowledge of that art tc 
which we 
‘* Owe 
All we read and almost all we know.” 
We believe that the system of Carstairs is truly scien- 
tific, being based upon the principles of nature; that its 
introduction into common use would be an invaluable 
improvement in the art of penmanship; and that it af- 
fords greater facilities than any other system in the ae- 
quirement of a rapid, free and graceful style of writing. 


P. CunniIncuaAmM, c. IT. Matruews, 
Joseru Fussen, 1D. B. Morris, 
SamveE.L GREGAR, Geo. D. Jongs, 
Henry T.Cuiitps, Gero. Ecxretr, 
Wu. WELLs, Wm. H. Yearon, 
Aurrep Wricur, Jas. L. Gimon. 


FROM ELWOOD WALTERS, TEACHER, NEW YORK. 


I have examined the series «f **Copy Books on the 
Carstarian System of Pentrranship,”’ and consider them 
preferable to any thing of the kind that I have seen. I 
shall make use of them in my school, because I am per- 
suaded that with reasonable care on the part of the teach- 
er, the pupil can scarcely fail to acquire a good business 
hand, by practising the exercises which these books eon- 
tain. 








Ex.twoop WaLrTeEr. 


SOAP AND CANDLE MANUFACTORY, 
No. 323 Callowhill St. below Ninth. 
HE Subscriber respectfullyjinvites the attention of Store- 
keepers and the heads of families to his stock of the above 
mentioned articles, which he is prepared to sell for cash as low 
| as they can be obtained elsewhere, and of such a quality as he 
| trusts will give satisfaction. 


GEORGE 8S. TRUMAN. 


xX SofiSoap for family use, by the barrel or smaller quan 
tity, and Soap sent to any part of the city without charge. 


| 





THE 


Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer, 
Is published every Seventh-day, 
At No. 3 South Fifth Street, corner of Merchant St 
BY CHAPMAN AND JONES. 





TERMS.—$ 2 per annum—2.50 if not paid within six moa— 
3.00 if not paid within 1 year. Notice to discontinue a subserip- 
tion must be given at least one month before the close of the 
year. 



























